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The  Lord's  Prayer 

Matthew  9-13. 

After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye:  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy 
name. 

Thy  kingdom  come.    Thy  will  be  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven. 
-   Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 

This  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  not  because 
it  was  intended  by  him  for  his  own  use,  but 
because  he  gave  it  to  his,  disciples  for  their  use. 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  he  meant 
for  them  to  repeat  this  very  prayer  whenever 
they  prayed,  or  that  they  were  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  these  very  words.  The  New  Testament 
says  much  about  prayer,  but  there  is  no  intimation 
therein  that  the  apostles  or  other  Christians  ever 
used  the  Lord's  Prayer,  word  for  word,  as  a 
public  recitation;  though  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  it  would  be  improper  ever  to  use 
it  in  public  service  even  with  due  recognition  oifj 
its  solemn  import.     Our  Lord  says  to  his  dis- 
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The  Lord's  Prayer  4 

ciples,  "After  this  manner  pray  ye" — this  manner, 
as  contrasted  with  the  manner  of  those  who  in 
verse  5  are  called  "the  hypocrites" — that  is,  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  They  were  proud  of  their 
prayers.  They  loved  to  pray  in  order  to  be  seen 
of  men;  and  they  thought  there  was  a  real  virtue 
in  saying  the  same  thought,  if  not  the  very  same 
words,  over  and  over  again  in  vain  repetition. 
In  contrast  with  this,  "much  speaking,"  this  proud 
repetitiousness,  our  Lord  bids  his  disciples  let 
their  prayers  be  characterized  by  brevity,  humWe 
simplicity,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  And  then  he  illustrates  more 
fully  the  contrast  between  the  two  manners  of 
praying  by  giving  to  them  this  prayer,  not  as  a 
formula  to  be  recited  either  in  private  or  public, 
but  as  the  model  both  in  form  and  spirit  accord- 
ing to  which  their  own  petitions  are  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

THE  PARTS  OF  THE  PRAYER. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  prayer  is  com- 
posed of  what  we  may  call  the  address  and  of 
two  groups  of  petitions!  In  the  first  of  these 
groups,  composed  of  three  petitions,  we  pray,  as 
we  may  reverently  express  it,  for  God  himsdf, 
our  heavenly  Father.  In  the  second  group,  also 
composed  of  three  petitions,  we  pray  for  our- 
selves. So  the  prayer  places  God  in  the  forefront 
of  all  our  desires.  We  are  to  give  to  him  the 
preference.  Every  prayer  is  sadly  and  wofully 
wrong  in  which  the  one  offering  it  thinks  more 
of   himself   than    he   does   of   him   to   whom   he 
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offers  it.  It  is  selfishness  in  the  highest  and  most 
sinful  sense.  It  is  to  care  not  for  God  provided 
only  that  we  can  successfully  beseech  him  to 
care  for  us.  In  our  selfish  desire  that  God 
should  exist  and  do  for  us,  we  utterly  forget  that 
it  is  rather  ours  to  exist  and  do  for  him.  We 
are  not  the  end  or  purpose  of  God's  existence, 
but  he  is  the  end  or  purpose  of  ours.  The  un- 
converted person  may  be  conceived  as  looking 
upon  God  as  one  to  whom  it  is  convenient  to  pray 
in  circumstances  of  dire  necessity — as  the  Syro- 
Phenician  woman,  who  sought  the  gift  and  not 
the  giver,  whose  first  attitude  of  mind  was  that 
of  one  who  cared  not  for  Christ  himself,  but  only 
that  he  would  heal  her  daughter.  But  not  so 
with  the  true  Christian.  He  wants  the  Giver 
with  the  gift,  knowing  that  in  no  true  sense  does 
he  get  the  latter  unless  with  it  he  also  get  the 
former.  And  so,  in  this  Prayer  he  is  enjoined 
to  place  foremost  him  to  whom  all  the  petitions 
are  addressed — or,  as  we  have  expressed  it,  to 
place  God  first  in  his  desires,  and  then  whatever 
else  he  would  pray  for. 


--  ■  -^■'■*  ;f-v,' 
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The  Address 


Our  Father  Which  Art  in  Heaven. 

Here  our  first  inquiry  is,  Who  are  meant  by 
the  word  "our?"  It  does  not  include  Christ 
himself.     It  is  true,  as  the  apostle  says   (2  Cor. 

S:  21),  that  he  was  made  or  caused  to  be  sin 
for  us;  but  this  fact  does  not  render  it  appro- 
priate to  say  that  Christ  here  joins  himself  with 
his  disciples  in  the  prayer,  "Forgive  us  our 
debts."  In  the  sense  in  which  he  became  sin 
for  us,  his  sin  was  never  forgiven.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  expiated  it  by  suffering  its  penalty.  Or, 
in  other  words,  he  was  treated  as  guilty  that  we 
might  be  treated  as  guiltless. 

Nor  does  the  word  "our"  here  include  uncon- 
verted adults.  In  their  capacity  as  such  this  is 
not  their  prayer.  They  cannot  honestly  say  "Our 
Father,"  for  they  do  not  look  upon  God  in  that 
light.  Nor  can  they  honestly  say,  "Hallowed  be 
thy  name ;  thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done ;" 
for  if  they  are  really  unconverted,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  these  are  their  desires?  Nor  can  they 
honestly  say,  "as  we  forgive  our  debtors;"  for 
if  they  are  really  unforgiving  in  their  hearts 
they  are  in  virtue  of  this  very  fact  really  uncon- 
verted.    On   the   other   hand,   if   one   does   not 
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venture  to  regard  himself  as  a  converted  man, 
but  yet  can  sincerely,  in  his  heart,  pray  these 
petitions,  this  is  a  sign  that  he  really  is  a  true 
Christian.* 

By  the  word  "our,"  then,  is  especially  meant 
the  disciples  of  Christ ;  the  true  believer,  the  re- 
generated and  justified,, of  whatever  century  or 
country,  that  body  of  believers  whom  we  call 
the  Church  of  Christ.  They  are  not  thought 
of  here  as  saying  "My  Father  which  art  in 
heaven."  While  the  true  Christian  is  never  ex- 
pected to  renounce,  or  become  oblivious  of,  his 
own  individual  personality,  it  is  also  true  that 
he  is  never  expected  to  forget  that  while  he  is 
one  he  is  at  the  same  time  "xDne  of  many,"  a 
member  of  a  body  every  member  of  which  is  a 
member  of  every  other  (Rom.  12:  5).  He  is 
a  member  of  an  indissoluble  spiritual  community 
and  of  every  member  of  that  community.  Hence 
the  true  Christian  can  never  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple pray  for  himself  alone.  He  always,  in 
spirit  at  least,  says  "our"  and  "us"  instead  of 
"my"  and  "me."  Whatever  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  eye  indirectly  contributes  also  to 
the  welfare  of  the  hand  or  foot;  and  thus  in 
seeking  its  own  welfare  the  eye  also  seeks  the 


♦Apart  from  those  who  may  have  the  "  faith  of  assur- 
ance," only  the  Father  himself  knows  who  are  his  chil- 
dren—that is,  those  who  are  tmly  converted  and  have  in 
them  the  filial  spirit.  Hence,  in  applying  to  particnlar 
persons  the  principle  that  the  Prayer  is  intended  only  for 
his  children,  it  does  not  become  us  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  md  say  f^t  this  person  may  use  it  and  that  one 
may  not.    Let  the  individual  conscience  decide. 
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welfare  of  the  other  members  of  which  it  is  a 
member.  They  are  inseparable  in  their  interests. 
This  is  the  ideal.  Hence,  as  we  said  a  while  ago, 
as  this  Prayer,  by  placing  God  first  in  our  peti- 
tions, excludes  selfishness  on  our  part  in  relation 
to  him,  so  by  the  use  of  this  word  "our"  is 
selfishness  excluded  in  our  relation  to  one  an- 
other. Whenever  one  becomes  a  true  Christian 
he  begins  to  pray  in  the  spirit  of  "our'  and  "us," 
and  no  longer  simply  as  "my"  and  "me."  His 
sympathies  are  broadened  and  he  ceases  to  live 
for  himself  alone.  He  goes  beyond  himself,  be- 
yond even  the  sphere  of  his  own  house  and  in- 
cludes especially  all  who  with  himself  may  also 
say  "our  Father."  The  teachings  of  Christ  alone 
furnish  us  the  principles  of  the  true  socialism, 
and  through  him  alone  may  the  "fatherhood  of 
God"  and  the  "brotherhood  of  man"  be  realized 
for  us.  (' 

The  significance  of  the  word  "Father,"  as  here 
used,  next  calls  for  our  attention.  The  meanings 
of  words  are  very  elusive;  they  are  hard  to  ge4 
and  they  easily  escape  us.  Some  of  our  most 
familiar  words  have  been  used  by  us  with  such 
thoughtless  frequency  that  they  have  ceased  to 
have  any  definite  meaning  for  us  whatever.  And 
when  we  do  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  a  par- 
ticular word  it  may  be  a  meaning  very  different 
from  that  which  another  person  attaches  to  it. 
The  only  way  to  remedy  this  is,  to  think  and 
study  at  least  a  little.  The  word  father  is  doubt- 
less a  very  precious  one  to  you,  bringing  to  your 
mind  quite  a  number  of  sweet  and  hallowed  aS- 
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sociations.  But  is  this  true,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  Chinese  son  or  daughter,  whose  father 
has  the  legal  right  to  be,  and  often  is,  a  cruel 
despot?  Before  this  son,  familiar  only  with  the 
tyranny  of  such  a  parent,  could  say,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  with  any  real  pleasure, 
the  meaning  of  the  word,to  him  would  have  to  be 
radically  changed.  And  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  mere  dictionary  to  effect  the 
change.  He  would  have  to  be  brought  into  a 
radically  different  sphere  of  experiences,  for  it  is 
our  experiences  that  give  meanings  to  our  words. 
Even  in  our  country  the  word  father  does  not 
have  the  same  sweet  sound  to  the  ear  of  every 
child,  so  much  does  one  father  differ  from  an- 
other in  fatherliness. 

What  does  the  word  father  mean,  then,  when 
it  is  used  as  one  of  the  names  of  God? 

(i)  Sometimes  it  means  simply  Creator.  In 
this  sense  God  is  the  father  of  all  spirits,  whether 
angels  or  human  beings,  and  whether  good  or 
bad,  holy  or  unholy.  But  it  is  not  in  this  sense 
that  the  word  is  used  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  At 
least  this  is  only  a  part  of  its  meaning. 

(2)  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  convey 
the  idea  of  sovereignty,  or  rulership  and  over- 
sight. Kings  in  ancient  Bible  lands  were  some- 
times addressed  as  father,  as  they  are  still  in 
some  modern  countries.  And  Elisha  addressed 
Elijah  as  father  because  the  latter  was  his 
superior.  So  also  the  Roman  Catholic  word 
"abbot"  and  the  word  "pope"  as  applied  to  the 
head   of  the   Roman   Catholic   Church.     In   this 
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sense  of  the  word,  God  is  the  father  of  the 
universe;  but  it  is  not  simply  as  universal  sover- 
eign that  he  is  addressed  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
(3)  Another  meaning  that  the  word  has  is, 
that  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
In  this  case  Father  and  First  Person  are  simply 
two  names  for  one  and  the  same  person;  and 
the  two  names  are  used,  the  one  in  the  Bible 
and  the  other  out  of  it,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  If  we  could  not  say  First  Person 
sometimes,  we  could  not  in  every  instance  know 
which  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word  father  is 
meant.  In  the  expression,  for  instance,  "I  bap- 
tize thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  we  say  that  the 
word  Father  is  used  in  the  sense  of  First  Per- 
son, because  evidently  none  of  the  other  senses 
of  the  word  would  suit.  And  for  a  like  reason 
the  word  Son  is  called  the  Second  Person  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  Third  Person.  In  this  sense 
of  the  word  father,  he  is  the  Father  of  no  one 
in  the  universe  except  the  Son.  He  is,  as  the 
Bible  teaches  us,  the  only  begotten  and  eternal 
Son.  In  this  instance,  the  word  Father  is  used 
in  a  peculiar,  and  perhaps  sometimes  misleading, 
sense — not  denoting  Creator  or  ancestor  at  all. 
But  if  the  Bible  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  "only" 
Son,  the  First  Person  of  the  Godhead  must  have 
been  his  eternal  Father  in  a  sens?  in  which  he  is 
not  the  Father  of  any  creature  in  the  universe. 
And  when  Christ  spoke  of  him  in  this  sense  he 
called  him  "my  Father,"  and  not  "our  Father." 
It  is  evident  that  the  word  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
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is  not  used  in  this  sense,  but  that  it  includes  the 
whole  triune  Godhead. 

(4)  Still  another  sense  in  which  God  is  Father 
is  the  sense  in  which  he  is  the  Father  of  the 
true  Christian  and  of  him  alone.  In  the  New 
Testament  converted  persons  are  called  children 
of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  the  unconverted  are 
not.  Of  course  if  they  are  the  children  or  sons 
of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  God  is  their  Father 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  sense  in  which  he  is  the 
Father  of  no  one  else.     Let  us  see  what  this  is. 

In  the  first  place,  converted  persons  are  called 
sons  or  children  of  God  in  virtue  of  their  new 
birth.  The  Apostle  James  says:  "Of  his  own- 
will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures" 
(i:  18).  And  John:  "Which  were  born,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God"  (i:  13).  Now  of 
course  if  one  is  bom  of  God  he  is  in  virtue  of 
this  fact  a  child  of  God — a.  child  in  a  sense  in 
which  one  who  has  not  thus  been  bom  or  become 
a  new  creature  is  not.  Hence  God  is  his  Father 
in  a  sense  in  which  he  is  not  the  Father  of  the 
unregenerate.  To  speak  of  this  fatherhood  or  of 
this  sonship  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  new 
birth  is  to  look  at  it  on  its  spiritual  side.  But 
it  also  has  a  legal  side,  for  God  has  a  law 
which  we  have  all  violated  and  thereby  excluded 
ourselves  from  God's  favor  and  from  the  priv^ 
ileges  of  membership  in  his  family.  Hence  we 
have  also  to  be  pardoned  and  adopted  back  into 
his  family  and  into  his  legal  favor.    There  must 
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remain  no  charge  against  lis  as  violators  of  his 
law.  This  pardon  and  restoration  always  take 
place  in  the  case  of  every  converted  person,  and 
they  take  place  immediately  on  the  instant  of  his 
conversion;  and  the  fact  that  it  does  take  place 
causes  him  to  be  called  a  son  by  adoption.  Every 
converted  person  is,  therefore,  a  child  or  son  of 
God  in  a  double  sense — ^that  is,  he  is  one  in  virtue 
both  of  his  new  birth  and  also  of  his  adoption. 
This  latter  is  the  apostle  Paul's  word.  The  true 
Christian  is  a  child  of  God  in  his  spiritual  nature 
and  also  in  his  legal  relation.  He  has  the  sonship 
and  the  legal  privileges  that  go  with  the  sonship. 
Hence,  he  being  son  in  this  double  sense,  God 
has  become  his  Father  in  this  double  sense.  But 
the  unconverted  adult  has  neither  the  spirit 
of  adoption  nor  the  fact  and  privileges  of  adop- 
tion, and  hence  he  cannot  cry,  "Abba,  Father." 
It  is  the  triune  God,  our  Creator  and  sovereign, 
he  who  has  regenerated,  justified,  and  adopted  us, 
that  is  called  "our  Father"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Hence  we  address  him  thus  in  a  very  special 
sense  and  not  simply  as  the  universal  father.  If . 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  import  of  the  word 
in  its  relation  to  believers  and  unbelievers  re- 
spectively, why  should  it  ever  be  necessary  that 
one  should  become  a  believer?  The  truth  is, 
God  loves  the  truly  converted  person  in  a  fuller 
and  inexpressibly  more  precious  sense  than  he 
does  the  unconverted,  otherwise,  what  value 
would  there  be  in  conversion?  But  he  is  also  in- 
expressibly willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
who  sincerely  ask  him. 
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The  expression,  "which  art  in  heaven,"  also 
calls  for  some  remark.  It  does  not  mean  that 
"our  Father"  is  in  heaven  simply  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  holy  angels  and  departed  saints  are 
also  there.  It  has  a  meaning  far  more  abundant 
than  that.  Literally,  the  language  is,  "which  art 
in  the  heavens."  The  departed  saints  and  holy 
angels  are  in  heaven,  but  our  Father  "is  in  the 
heavens."  The  word  does  not  refer  so  much  to 
his  locality  as  to  his  supremacy,  'He  is  in  the 
very  highest  sense  the  Most  High,  the  Supreme 
One,  the  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  sovereign 
over  all  the  heavens  and  hence  also  over  all  the 
earth.  We  see  then  that  the  language,  of  the 
prayer  contrasts  him  in  these  respects  with  the 
limitation  and  weakness  of  the  earthly  parent. 
The  Father  to  whom  the  disciples  of  all  ages 
are  to  pray  is  one  whose  very  title,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  the  heavens,"  carries  with  it  the 
reminder  and  the  assurance  that  he  is  one  who 
has  both  the  right  to  answer  and  the  power  to 
answer — ^the  assurance  both  of  his  fatherhood  and 
of  his  unlimited  power  and  lordship.  He  is  the 
loving  Father  on  the  throne  of  an  empire  that 
has  no  limits  and  who  wields  its  scepter  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  whether  unsolicited  or  in  re- 
sponse to  the  prayer  of  his  children. 
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THE  FIRST  GROUP  OF  PETITIONS. 

"Hallowed  Be  Thy  Name  ;  Thy  Kingdom  Come  ; 
Thy  Will  Be  Done." 

In  these  petitions,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  as  we  may  well  say  again,  the  Father's  chil- 
dren pray  to  th^  Father  for  the  Father  himself. 
No  one  is  or  can  be  in  a  right  attitude  of  mind 
to  pray  for  himself  or  his  fellows  who  does  not 
first  pray  in  his  heart,  "Hallowed  be  thy  name, 
thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done."  The  true 
child,  the  loving  and  submissive  one,  places  the 
Esther  foremost  in  his  desires.  At  least,  this  is 
what  he  always  wishes  to  do,  however  severely  he 
may  sometimes  have  to  struggle  against  the  in- 
firmities of  his  nature,  the  remnants  of  sin  that 
may  yet  remain  in  him.  No  one  seeks  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  whose 
habit  is  to  insist  on  what  he  himself  wants  as 
distinguished  from  what  may  be  the  will  of  God. 
Let  us  look  at  these  three  petitions  one  by  one. 

He  alone  who  can  in  spirit  say,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  the  heavens,"  can  truly  say,  "Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name."  The  reason  why  the  name 
of  any  given  person,  one's  father  or  mother  for 
instance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  a  name  in 
no  way  to  be  trifled  with  or  profaned — is,  because 
the  person  who  bears  that  name  is  sacred.  The 
name  is  so  far  the  person  himself.  The  reason 
why  my  house,  for  example,  may  not  be  entered 
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violently  by  another  person  is,  because  anything 
that  is  mine  is  in  an  important  sense  myself.  No 
man  can  have  any  right  to  profane  his  own  body, 
or  in  any  way  do  his  body  violence,  because  of 
the  same  reason,  whatever  is  his  is  in  virtue  of 
that  fact  sacred;  his  personalify  enters  into  it 
and  makes  it  so  far  himself.  I  have  no  right  to 
take  stealthy  or  violent '  possession  of  what  is 
yours  because  I  have  no  right  to  take  such  pos- 
session of  you.  If  the  word  God  were  nothing 
but  an  empty  word,  the  name  of  nothing  or  no 
one,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  profane  it.  The 
higher  any  one  is  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  more 
sacred  is  any  one  of  the  names  by  which  he  may 
be  made  known,  for  the  person's  sacredness  in- 
creases as  his  exaltation  increases.  He  who  in 
the  Prayer  is  made  known  to  us  as  "our  Father 
which  art  in  the  heavens,"  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  only  higher  than  we  because  he  is  our 
Father,  but  he  is  the  Most  High  also  because  he 
is  in  the  heavens.  The  fact  that  he  is  thus  the 
Supreme  One-  in  the  highest  sense  makes  him 
hoiy  in  the  highest  sense,  and  every  name  by 
which  he  may  be  called  is  holy  because  it  is  his 
name.  It  ought  to  be  spoken  with  the  utmost 
reverence  because  he  ought  to  be  spoken  of  with 
the  utmost  reverence.  We  do  not  say  that  God 
is  the  most  holy  because  he  does  so  and  so,  but 
because  he  is  God  the  absolutely  Most  High.  His 
acts  do  not  constitute  him  holy.  They  are  simply 
revelations,  often  obscure  to  us,  of  what  he  al- 
ready is.  And  so  we  say.  Let  thy  name  be  hal- 
lowed.   Let  thyself,  not  myself,  not  any  creature 
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whatsoever,  be  proclaimed  and  treated  as  holy 
in  the  high  sense  in  which  thou  art  holy.  And 
in  so  far  as  he  is  thus  hallowed,  so  far  also  is 
he  glorified.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
word  glorified  may  take  the  place  of  the  word 
hallowed  in  the  prayer.  In  so  far  as  these  stand 
related  to  each  other,  God  is  regarded  as  glorious 
because  he  is  holy,  and  not  regarded  as  holy 
because  he  is  regarded  as  glorious.  God's  holi- 
ness is  one  of  his  glories,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  prayer.  He 
is  holy  because  he  is  who  he  is,  or  in  other  words 
because  he  is  God,  and  not  because  of  what  we 
may  see  him  doing  in  his  government  of  this 
world.  He  is  whatever  the  Bible  reveals  him  as 
being,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Most 
High  God,  the  one  whom  none  can  under  any 
circumstances  call  to  account,  or  test  by  any  other 
standard  than  himself.  It  is  this  fact  that  ren- 
ders him  absolutely  trustworthy,  no  matter  how 
painful  or  mysterious  his  dealings  with  us  may 
sometimes  be.  May  we  not  add  that  the  times  in 
which  we  are  now  living  are  such  as  to  justify 
special  attention  to  this  first  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer?  Our  age  is  not  as  reverent  in  its  attitude 
toward  God  as  it  ought  to  be.  Its  tendency  is, 
rather,  to  magnify  the  human. 

He  who  cannot  pray,  "Hallowed  be  thy  name," 
cannot  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come;"  and  he  who 
prays  in  his  heart  the  first  petition  cannot  refrain 
from  praying  the  second.  Here  again  we  pray 
for  our  Father  in  the  heavens;  but  in  praying 
for  him  we  are,  after  all,  in  the  highest  and  best 
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sense,  praying  for  ourselves.  Our  only  guaranty 
that  things  will  in  the  best  sense  go  well  with  us 
is,  that  these  first  three  petitions  of  the  prayer  be 
answered.  This  may  be  regarded  as  another 
reason  why  these  three  petitions  stand  at  the 
outset  of  the  prayer.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  learned  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
kingdom  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  does  not  in  every  case  mean  quite 
the  same  thing.  But  we  need  not  here  enter  into 
this  critical  discussion.  When  we  look  upon 
God  as  our  Father  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  his 
children.  When  we  look  upon  him  as  our  Father 
who  is  also  our  king — one  who  has  a  kingdom — 
we  look  upon  ourselves  as  his  servants.  The 
servants  or  subjects  may  of  course  be  viewed  as 
being  themselves  the  kingdom  over  whom  he 
rules.  Napoleon,  for  instance,  was  called  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  not  the  emperor  of 
Prance.  Or  the  kingdom  may  denote,  neither  the 
domain  nor  the  subjects,  but  the  recognized 
authority  and  power  of  the  king — as  when  we  say 
the  king  has  come  into  his  kingdom,  or  entered 
upon  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  his  office. 
"Thy  kingdom  come"  means  then.  May  thy 
rights,  thy  absolute  authority  as  a  Father  who  is 
a  sovereign,  be  more  and  more  unreservedly  and 
lovingly  recognized.  By  whom  ?  By  us — me,  you, 
and  the  ever  enlarging  Church.  This  constant 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  this  gradual  development 
in  the  individual  disciple  of  all  the  graces  of  the 
gospel  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is  his  progressive 
sanctification,  and  hence  in  the  aggregate  it  is  the 
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progressive  sanctification  of  the  'whole  Church. 
One  of  God's  "rights"  is  his  right  to  our  undivided 
service ;  and  the  more  fully  and  affectionately  this 
is  recognized,  the  more  fully  and  affectionately 
will  his  servants  serve  him,  whatever  may  be 
their  specific  occupations,  until  at  last  all  the 
occupations  shall  he  recognized  as  being  in  a 
true  sense  religious  and  all  the  days  shall  be 
regarded  as  holy  because  they  are  all  God's  days. 
The  distinction  between  the  "secular"  and  the 
"religious"  life  will  no  longer  be  a  broad  one. 
It  will  at  last,  indeed,  be  obliterated.  He  who 
offers  to  God  this  petition  of  the  prayer  in  so 
doing  prays  for  the  ever-to-be  increased  evan- 
gelization of  himself,  of  the  Church,  and  through 
it  of  the  outlying  millions  unto  whom  the  king- 
dom of  grace  has  not  yet  come  even  in  its  in- 
cipiency.  And  after  awhile,  in  God's  unrevealed 
future,  when  the  kingdom  is  come  in  its  fullness, 
the  old  times  of  dearth  and  discord  shall  pass 
away  forever.  There  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth.  Figuratively  at  least,  and  so  far  as 
we  know  to  the  contrary  even  literally,  the  king- 
dom of  nature  shall  correspond  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  paradise  that  was  lost  shall  be 
paradise  regained.  "The  wilderness  and  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad;  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  He  down 
with  the  kid;  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain, for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
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of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Then 
will  the  kingdom  be  come  in  all  its  fullness  and 
glory. 

He  alone  who  can  pray  the  first  and  second 
petitions  can  say  in  his  heart,  "Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  Thus  are  the 
three  petitions  closely  linked.  They  follow  one 
another  in  the  natural  drder.  Having  recognized 
God's  absolute  holiness  in  the  first  petition,  we 
cannot  fail  to  desire  that  his  name  should  be 
hallowed.  Having  recognized  in  the  second  peti- 
tion and  affectionately  accepted  his  rightful  and 
sovereign  authority  over  us  and  all  his  creatures, 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  desire  that  his  will 
be  done  perfectly.    And  so  we  pray. 

But  done  by  whom?  First,  by  ourselves  and 
all  his  servants.  It  pains  us  that  any  of  his 
servants  should  be  rebellious  or  even  indifferent 
in  the  matter  of  doing  his  will.  We  pray  that 
their  minds  may  be  enlightened  by  his  Spirit  so 
that  they  may  clearly  perceive  his  will ;  and  that 
their  wills  may  be  enabled  and  inclined  to  do  it. 
It  is  his  will  that  we  should  ask  him,  and  if 
our  own  hearts  are  right  we  cannot  help  doing 
it.  In  the  second  place,  we  pray  that  his  will 
may  be  done  by  himself,  without  any  repining  or 
obstruction  on  our  part.  Do  not  even  Christians 
sometimes  interpose  hindrances  or  objections  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God  both  in 
the  sphere  of  his  providence  and  of  his  grace? 
How  easy  it  is  for  us  to  object  to  his  will  as 
expressed,  for  instance,  in  a  severe  drouth  or 
pestilence  or  other  afflicting  providence,  especially 
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if  it  be  one  that  appeals  to  ourselves  personally. 
The  Gethsemane  experiences  in  the  Christian  life 
are  sometimes  frequent  and  severe;  and  in  him 
who  in  the  midst  of  them  can  truly  say,  "Thy 
will  be  done,"  the  kingdom  has  already  come  in 
large  measure.  Do  we  not  read  that  Christ,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  found  it  necessary  to  send 
even  his  chosen  twelve  to  the  other  side  of  the 
little  Sea  of  Galilee  to  prevent  them  from  ob- 
structing the  working  out  of  the  divine  will? 
And  are  not  genuinely  converted  persons  some- 
times an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  others,  by 
reason  whether  of  their  unwholesome  example  or 
their  unwise  zeal?  He  who  truly  prays  this  peti- 
tion prays  that  he  may  be  thoroughly  submissive 
to  the  will  of  God  and  that  he  himself  may  con- 
tribute what  he  may  to  its  accomplishment, 
whether  negatively  by  refraining  from  placing 
any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  God's  work,  or 
positively  by  actually  doing  that  work  himself. 
He  who  dictated  this  prayer  to  his  disciples  said 
of  himself,  "It  is  my  meat  and  drink  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me."  And  when  the  will 
of  God  is  thus  done  by  all  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven,  what  will  earth  lack  of  being  itself  a 
heaven  ? 
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SECOND   GROUP   OF   PETITIONS. 

"Give  Us   This   Day   Our   Daily   Bread;    and 
Forgive  Us  Our  Debts  as  We  Forgive  Our 
Debtors;  and  Lead  Us  Not  Into  Temp- 
tation But  Deliver  Us  From  Evil." 

Bread  may  here  be  understood  as  denoting  any- 
^ing  of  importance  that  is  needed  by  us,  whether 
what  we  call  spiritual  blessings,  or  temporal  bless- 
ings. But  even  a  temporal  blessing  is  meant  by 
the  giver  to  be  spiritual  in  its  significance,  and 
thereby  to  become  itself  a  spiritual  blessing.  If 
it  is  not  thus  received  and  used  by  us  it  is 
hardly  to  be  called  a  "blessing."  It  is  rather,  in 
the  long  run,  a  savor  of  death.  The  spiritual, 
we  know  of  course,  is  higher  intrinsically  and  in 
its  eternal  value  than  the  temporal,  the  simply 
natural  or  physical.  And  the  lower  always  finds 
its  real  significance  and  value  in  that  which  is 
above  it.  The  spirit  in  man  was  not  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  body,  but  the  body  for  the  sake 
of  the  spirit;  and  when  the  latter  departs  the 
former  becomes  worthless.  Man  is  higher  than 
the  brutes,  and  so  we  know  that  the  brute  finds 
its  value  in  man  and  not  man  in  the  brute.  The 
latter  would  be  worthless  if  it  were  not  for  man. 
So  also  does  man  find  his  value,  his  chief  end, 
the  purpose  of  his  existence,  in  God.  His  life 
would  really  not  be  worth  anything  if  there  were 
no  being  above  him  in  whom  it  finds  its  worth. 
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The  significance  of  a  gold  coin  lies  not  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  gold  coin,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
will  buy  something  that  is  not  gold.  Man  was 
made,  not  for  that  which  is  below  him,  and  not 
simply  for  himself;  he  was  made  for  the  One  who 
made  him.  God  is  the  only  being  in  the  universe 
who  is  an  end  unto  himself. 

It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  we  should  ever 
regard  any  blessing  as  being  a  mere  "temporal' 
blessing.  The  spiritual  import  may  not  in  every 
instance  be  consciously  present  in  our  minds,  but 
it  is  always  in  the  blessing,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  is  given.  All  blessings  then  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  man  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  sense  spiritual,  and  they  ought  to  be 
asked  for  and  received  as  such.  The  rain,  the 
sunshine,  the  literal  bread,  that  come  alike  to  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  are  really  not  the  same 
rain  and  sunshine  and  bread  to  the  two  men  re- 
spectively. A  diamond  is,  of  course,  in  one  sense 
the  same  mineral  in  the  hand  of  one  man  as  in 
the  hand  of  any  other.  But  does  not  a  diamond, 
nevertheless,  represent  far  more  to  you  than  it 
does  to  an  ignorant  and  uncultured  Hottentot? 
Your  eyes  are  opened  to  what  we  may  truly  call 
its  higher  or  spiritual  significance  and  value. 
This  it  is  that  makes  it  a  diamond  to  you.  So 
far  as  the  body  is  concerned  the  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust  is  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  two  men,  and  yet  it  is 
not  the  same,  for  it  is  like  the  diamond;  it  has 
a  far  higher  and  more  spiritual  value  which  the 
eyes  of  the  one  are  opened  to  perceive  and  the 
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eyes  of  the  other  are  not.  The  kingdom  of  the 
natural  and  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  were 
never  meant  by  the  Creator  and  King  of  both 
to  exist  apart  as  radically  distinct  realms.  The 
natural  without  the  spiritual  is  as  a  road  that 
winds  aimlessly,  going  to  no  destination  what- 
ever. 

And  so  the  thoughtful  disciple  of  Christ  whose 
eyes  are  open  and  who  prays  advisedly  the  first 
three  petitions  of  the  Prayer,  does  not  perplex 
himself  with  the  question  whether  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings  are  included  in  the  word 
"bread."  Certainly  they  are,  for  to  this  disciple 
all  temporal  blessings  are  also  and  in  a  very  im^ 
portant  sense  spiritual  ones.  And  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  so  in  tjie  case  of  any  disciple,  just 
so  far  does  this  imply  that  his  spiritual  appre- 
hension of  them  is  obscured  by  sin,  just  as  the 
Hottentot's  conception  of  the  diamond  is  aflfected 
by  his  ignorance  and  lack  of  aesthetic  culture. 

But  what  does  the  word  "daily"  here  mean- 
daily  bread?  In  the  main,  what  we  need  on  any 
one  day  we  need  on  all  other  days,  and  in  this 
sense  we  may  say  that  there  are  no  new  bless- 
ings. However  the  forms  of  the  blessings  may 
change,  the  things  which  we  need  when  we  first 
pray  are  the  things  which  we  need  all  along  to 
the  day  when  we  pray  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 
And  so  daily  bread  here  means  our  usual  bread, 
anything  that  we  need  in  our  capacity  as  dis- 
ciples ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prayer  does  not 
suppose  that  we  ever  ask  for  anything  in  any 
other  capacity.    If  a  disciple  may  be  supposed  to 
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pray  in  any  capacity  exclusive  of  his  capacity  as 
disciple,  he  is  not  in  that  case  praying  in  the 
spirit  of  this  Prayer. 

But  is  this  petition  of  the  disciple  always 
granted  ?  We  cannot  dare  say  no  to  this  question. 
Nor  should  we  qualify  our  yes  by,  "if  it  be  offered 
in  faith."  The  disciple  is  not  supposed  to  offer 
any  of  these  petitions  in  any  other  way.  His 
whole  being  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  faith  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word.  He  has  just  said  in 
his  heart,  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven;  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name;  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will 
be  done;"  and  this  fact  implies  that  he  is  in  the 
very  closest  touch  with  God.  Wlatever  be  the 
form  in  which  "the  answer  to  this  ifetition  comes, 
he  trustfully  and  affectionately  accepts  it  as  be- 
ing the  divine  will,  and,  therefore,  as  being  what 
he  needs  and  hence  what  he  asked  for.  The 
prayer  never  presupposes  that  the  disciple  is  to 
be  the  final  judge  of  his  own  necessities;  nor 
ought  "faith"  to  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
the  Father  has  placed  his  omnipotence  at  the 
beck  of  his  children,  who  at  their  best  are  short- 
sighted and  ignorant. 

"And  forgive  us  our  debts."  Of  course  the 
word  debts  here  denotes  our  sins.  But  why  are 
sins  called  debts?  Because  that  is  really  what 
they  are,  no  matter  whether  they  be  also  spoken 
of  as  trespasses,  transgressions,  or  by  whatever 
other  name.  A  debt  is  something  we  owe;  it 
is  an  unmet  obligation.  We  owe  to  God,  and 
always  have  owed  to  him,  a  perfect  obedience, 
the  supreme  and  unalloyed  love  of  our  hearts. 
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W|e  also  owe  it  to  him  to  love  our  fellow  men 
as  ourselves.  We  have  not  paid  this  debt  and  we 
never  can.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  our  being  and  love  God  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  obedience,  and  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  We  can  never  meet 
this  hitherto  unmet  obligation  to  God.  And  if 
at  the  present  we  could  love  him  with  all  our 
hearts  and  render  to  him  a  perfect  obedience, 
all  that  this  could  amount  to  would  be,  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  present  moment.  It  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unpaid  debt,  the  unmet 
obligation  of  the  past,  or  with  the  constantly  re- 
newing and  accumulating  obligation  of  the  future. 
The  most  that  any  one  could  be  conceived  of  as 
doing  at  any  given  moment  is,  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tion of  that  moment.  But  to  do  even  this  is 
utterly  impossible.  And  as  for  works  of  superero- 
gation, good  works  that  transcend  the  limit  of 
one's  duty,  they  are  an  absurd  impossibility,  for 
one  can  do  a  good  work  which  is  not  his  duty 
only  by  neglecting  to  do  some  other  good  work 
which  is  his  duty.  Every  moment  is  charged  to 
perfect  fullness  with  its  own  debts  or  duties. 
And  no  one  ever  does  or  ever  can  fully  meet  these 
obligations.  A  debt  is  never  paid  until  it  is  fully 
paid.  These  things  being  true,  it  follows  that 
every  human  being  in  his  relation  to  God  is 
utterly  bankrupt;  and  apart  from  Christ  he  is 
hopelessly  so.  Well  may  he  say  "forg^ive."  The 
mark  for  which  he  was  made,  the  "mark  of  his 
high  calling,"  to  wit,  the  meeting  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  God,  he  has  irretrievably  missed. 
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We  are  now  ready  to  ask  then,  What  is  meant 
by  "forgive?"  Does  it  here  mean  to  be  relieved 
of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  so  that  you 
can  no  longer  be  said  to  owe  it?  No;  that  is 
not  the  right  answer.  If  it  were,  then  we  should 
have  to  say  that  no  one  was  ever  forgiven  or 
ever  will  be.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  one  man 
owes  another  a  sum  of  money  and  cannot  pay  it, 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  owed  may  cancel  the  obli- 
gation by  tearing  it  up  or  by  handing  it  back  to 
the  poor  debtor  marked  "paid."  In  this  case  the 
poor  man  may  be  said  no  longer  to  owe  it,  and 
hence  is  no  longer  under  any  legal  obligation  to 
pay.  The  creditor  has  given  him  a  receipt  and 
the  debt  is  discharged.  The  word  forgiveness  is 
probably  often  used  in  this  loose  and  inexact 
sense.  The  man  is  said  to  be  forgiven  because 
he  is  relieved  of  his  obligation  to  render  to  God 
what  he  owes.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  used  in  this  Prayer  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Bible.  No  man  can  ever  be  relieved  of  his 
moral  obligations.  If  they  should  ever  be  fully 
met  by  him  they  would  immediately  recur  again. 
No  man  can  relieve  himself  of  his  obligation  to 
love  and  obey  God  perfectly  to-day  by  having 
loved  and  obeyed  him  perfectly  yesterday.  But 
no  man,  we  may  say  again,  ever  met  or  ever  will 
meet  his  obligations  to  God  perfectly,  and  to  meet 
them  imperfectly  is  not  to  meet  them. 

What  then  is  meant  by,  "Forgive  us  our  debts?" 
It  means  to  free  the  penitent  from  all  liability  to 
punishment,  carrying  with  it,  of  course,  an  out- 
flow of  the  divine  love  and  tenderness  to  him, 
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just  as  if  he  had  always  met  and  were  still  meet- 
ing all  his  obligations  to  God  perfectly.  But  the 
obligation  itself,  on  the  part  of  the  forgiven  one, 
is  not  touched  or  removed.  We  are  under  just 
as  much  obligation  to  obey  God  perfectly  in  all 
things  after  forgiveness  as  we  were  before;  and 
so  must  it  forever  be.  The  forgiveness  which 
we  receive  must  be  a  forgiveness  repeated,  so  to 
speak,  every  moment  of  our  subsequent  life. 

But  on  what  ground  can  God  treat  us  as  if  we 
had  met  perfectly,  and  were  still  meeting  all  our 
obligations  to  him?  For  surely  he  is  not  re- 
vealed to  US  in  the  Bible  as  one  who  can  do  any- 
thing arbitrarily — that  is,  without  having  any 
rational  or  moral  ground  on  which  to  do  it.  What 
then  is.  in  this  case,  the  ground  or  consideration  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  it  is  the  fact  that  we  trust  in 
him?  In  Psalm  i6:  i  the  psalmist  says,  "Pre- 
serve me,  O  God,  for  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust." 
But  the  psalmist  does  not  mean  that  this  trust  is 
the  ground  or  reason  why  God  either  can  or 
will  grant  his  prayer,  for  he  is  just  as  truly 
under  obligation  to  God  to  put  his  trust  in  him 
as  he  is  to  do  anything  else — and  the  fulfillment 
of  one  obligation,  as  we  have  seen,  can  never  be 
a  ground  of  relief  from  another.  What  the 
psalmist  does  mean  here  is  this :  That  the  reason 
why  he  askes  the  Lord,  rather  than  one  of  the 
so-called  gods,  to  preserve  him  is,  because  he 
trusts  in  the  Lord  and  not  in  one  of  the  so- 
called  gods.  In  other  words,  the  trust  was  an 
influence  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  inducing 
him   to   ask   the   Lord,    whatever   might   be   the 
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underlying  reason  on  the  Lord's  part  for  answer- 
ing him.  So  in  Psalm  86:  2,  "Preserve  my  soul, 
for  I  am  holy,"  the  thought  is  the  same.  By 
the  unusual  word  here  rendered  "holy,"  the 
psalmist  simply  means  that  he  is  a  God-trusting, 
or  God-worshiping  man,  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  goes  to  God  rather  than  to  another.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  ground  on  which  God  might  an- 
swer him.  But  of  course  the  prayer  of  the  pious 
man,  him  who  regardeth  not  any  sort  of  iniquity 
in  his  heart,  is  acceptable  to  God,  whereas  the 
prayer  which  comes  from  an  irreverent  and  im- 
pious heart  is  an  abomination  in  his  sight  (Prov. 
15 :  8)  ;  whereas  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  is 
his  delight  and  "it  availeth  much."  It  is  always 
well  for  him  who  prays  to  consider  what  manner 
of  heart  it  is  from  which  the  prayer  proceeds, 
whether  he  be  one  who  can  truly  say,  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  the  heavens."  But  nothing 
in  our  hearts  is  ever  the  ground  on  which  God 
answers  our  prayer.  Neither  then  is  the  fact 
that  we  in  spirit  forgive  our  enemies  the  ground. 
But  this  petition  does  teach  that  he  who  is  un- 
forgiving and  resentful  toward  his  enemies  need 
not  expect  God  on  any  ground  to  be  forgiving 
toward  him.  He  who  does  this  is  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked 
are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  While  in  the 
very  act  of  asking  forgiveness  for  his  sins  he 
i?  wilfully  committing  another  by  indulging  a 
resentful  spirit  toward  one  who  may  have  done 
him  wrong. 
We  may  refer  here  also  to  the  prayer  of  our 
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Savior  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  crucifying 
him:  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  This  does  not  mean  that  their 
ignorance  was  the  plea  or  ground  on  which  they 
might  be  forgiven,  any  more  than  the  psalmist 
means  that  his  trust  was  the  ground.  They  were 
wickedly  rejecting  Jesus;  but  if  they  had  been 
knowingly  and  deliberately,  and  as  their  final 
verdict,  rejecting  him  as  the  atoning  Christ,  the 
sin  would  have  been  unpardonable,  for  it  would 
have  been  a  distinct  and  deliberate  repudiation  of 
the  only  ground  on  which  pardon  might  be  either 
sought  or  granted.  In  this  case  how  can  we 
think  that  Jesus  would  have  offered  this  prayer, 
for  he  could  not  join  them  in  ignoring  his  own 
atonement  ? 

But  if  nothing  that  we  are,  or  can  do,  is  the 
ground  on  which  God  forgives,  or  treats  the 
guilty  as  if  they  were  guiltless,  what  then  is  the 
ground  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand :  It  is  what 
Christ  himself,  the  author  of  this  prayer,  has 
done  for  us,  and  something  that  he  enables  us  to 
do  for  ourselves.  And  even  he  who  knows  little 
of  the  wondrous  life  of  obedience  which  Christ 
lived  and  still  less  of  the  deep  mystery  of  the 
deith  of  obedience  which  he  died,  can  at  least 
plead  that  it  was  this  Christ,  the  Son  pre-eminent 
of  the  Father,  that  indited  for  him  this  petition 
for  forgiveness.  And  he  also  knows  this  who  an- 
swers the  prayer.  But  whether  the  petitioner 
knows  even  so  much  as  this  or  not,  Christ  him- 
self knows  it ;  and  so  even  the  poor  publican  may 
go  away  from  the  place  of  prayer  justified. 
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But  let  us  look  at  Christ's  relation  to  our  for- 
giveness a  little  more  closely,  for  it  is  a  matter 
that  deeply  concerns  us  all.  He  "bore  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree"  (i  Peter  2:  24). 
He  bore  our  sins,  not  in  his  private  and  personal 
capacity,  for  personally  he  was  not  only  perfectly 
sinless,  but  perfectly  holy,  always  and  everywhere. 
He  bore  them  in  his  capacity  of  one  who  was 
atoning  for  them.  He  suffered  and  died  in  sub- 
missive and  holy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  sin, 
unmet  obligation  to  God,  must  inevitably  be  pun- 
ished. And  this  punishment,  or  else  its  equiva- 
lent (which  in  effect  is  much  the  same  thing), 
he  as  our  atoner  was  bearing.  Punishment,  how- 
ever, no  matter  of  what  kind  or  degree,  that  is 
rebelliously  borne  can  never  atone  for  or  be  an 
expiation  of  sin.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that 
the  resisting  criminal  who  is  hanged  by  the  state 
atones  for  or  expiates  his  crime  on  the  gallows. 
He  does  not  do  so,  not  even  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  and  of  course  not  in  his  relation  to  God. 
For  in  no  true  sense  has  he,  the  man  himself, 
borne  punishment.  It  has  been  forced  upon  him, 
and  hence  it  is  in  no  proper  sense  his  act,  and 
forced  punishment  can  never  atone  or  expiate  the 
sin  or  crime  for  which  it  is  inflicted.  But  Christ 
did  not  resist.  He  resisted  neither  God  nor  his 
human  enemies.  What  he  endured  he  endured 
of  his  own  accord  and  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  of  holy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  way  whereby  sin's  punishment  may  be  termi- 
nated is  by  bearing  it  thus.  Hence,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  reasons,'  his  suffering  had  an  atoning  or 
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expiatory  value,  which  no  suffering  of  an  unholy 
person  can  ever  have,  even  though  he  suffer  for 
himself.  If  a  criminal  should  be  supposed  to 
expiate  his  own  crimes,  that  of  itself  would  clear 
the  account ;  for  in  doing  this  he  would  have  met 
his  obligations  and  would  need  no  further  pardon. 
And  every  sinner  must  expiate  his  own  sins,  if 
they  are  ever  to  be  expiated  at  all.  This  is  in- 
evitable. But  he  cannot  do  it  in  his  own  person 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  long  he  may  suffer. 
This  is  absolutely  impossible,  for  the  reason,  as 
we  have  said,  that  no  rebellious  person,  such  as 
every  unrenewed  sinner  is,  can  suffer  submissively 
and  obediently.  He  must  expiate  his  own  sins, 
and  he  must  do  it :  submissively  and  obediently  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  Christ's  suffering  and  death 
must  in  some  way  become  his  expiation.  And 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  he  and  Christ  are  so 
united,  so  identified  the  one  with  the  other,  as  to 
be  in  some  important  sense  one,  and  this  cannot 
be  unless  the  sinner's  heart  is  so  far  changed  as 
to  have  his  hostility  to  Christ  removed.  Then  the 
sinner  can  point  to  the  expiatory  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ  as  being  his  own.  They  are  so 
accepted  of  God  "for  Christ's  sake,"  and  the 
sinner's  account  is  cleared ;  he  has  met  his  obliga- 
tion to  expiate  his  own  sins,  but  he  has  met  it 
in  the  person  of  Christ  He  is  treated  as  if  he 
had  never  been  guilty.  This  is  his  forgiveness. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Christ  is  more  to  this  man 
than  one  who  atones  for  his  sins.  He  is  also  his 
sanctification.  The  absolute  perfection  of  Christ's 
life  of  active  obedience    (as  distinguished  from 
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his  death),  remains  Christ's  of  course,  but  it 
also  passes  over  to  the  credit  of  the  disciple  who 
is  united  to  him  and  becomes  his  just  as  eflfectually 
as  if  it  had  been  his  in  the  first  place.  So,  while 
the  disciple  cannot  claim,  by  any  means,  that  his 
life  is  perfect  in  itself,  he  can  claim  that  it  is 
perfect  in  the  person  of  the  perfect  life  of  Christ. 
And  no  sooner  does  this  disciple,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  infirmities  that  remain  in  him,  fail 
to  meet  one  of  his  forever  abiding  obligations  to 
God,  than  the  sin  is  covered,  and  the  shortcoming 
supplemented  by  the  perfect  life  of  Christ.  When 
he  prays,  "Forgive  us  our  debts,"  it  is  virtually 
done  before  the  word  is  breathed.  But  we  are 
bidden  to  ask,  and  we  may  easily  see  that  to  ask 
is  good  for  us.  > 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  at  the  time 
Jesus  gave  this  Prayer  to  his  disciples  they  under- 
stood fully  and  clearly  the  far-reaching  import 
of  this  or  any  of  the  petitions.  Probably  no  dis- 
ciple ever  has  fully  and  clearly  understood  it. 
But  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  insight  of  Jesus 
himself  into  its  heights  and  depths  was  clear; 
and  that  if  he  had  not  known  that  he  was  going 
to  bear  their  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
he  never  would  have  taught  them  to  pray,  "For- 
give us  our  debts;"  nor  would  he  ever  have 
taught  them  to  pray  for  anything  else.  And  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  would  have  remained 
forever  unuttered;  and  no  man  could  ever  have 
heard  him  say,  "Come  unto  me,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls." 

"Lead  us   not  into  temptation,   but   deliver   us 
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from   evil."     Having  prayed   for  the   forgiveness 

of  their  sins  the  disciples  naturally  pray  that  they 

may  sin  no  more.  Notwithstanding  what  Christ 
is  to  them  as  their  sanctification,  they  are  to 
recognize  that  the  obligation  to  love  and  obey 
God  perfectly  is  still  upon  them  in  all  its  force; 
and  that  an  easy  forgiveness  is  no  excuse  for  a 
lawless  life.  This  petition,  then,  is  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  every  true  disciple.  How  could  one 
of  them  ever  fail  to  go  to  the  Father  on  this  sub- 
ject? It  is  his  will  that  they  desire  to  obey  per- 
fectly? and  have  they  not  prayed,  "Thy  will  be 
done?"  But  does  God  ever  tempt  his  disciples  in 
the  sense  of  enticing  or  alluring  them  to  sin? 
Of  course  not.  But  does  he  not  sometimes  in 
the  course  of  his  wise  providence  permit  others 
thus  to  tempt  them?  It  is  said  of  Jesus  himself 
that  he  was  led  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  4:  i).  Some- 
times the  Christian's  duty,  whatever  it  may  be, 
leads  him  into  circumstances,  or  among  people, 
that  tempt  him  sorely  to  do  wrong.  The  leading 
of  duty  is  the  leading  of  God.  But  is  it  right  for 
the  Christian  to  pray  that  perilous  duties  may  not 
be  required  of  him?  The  third  petition  of  this 
Prayer  guarantees  the  fact  that  the  true  Christian, 
if  he  prays  according  to  the  ideal,  will  always 
pray  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God;  and  hence, 
"Thy  will  be  done"  is  the  undertone  of  this  and 
of  every  other  petition.  If  perilous  duties,  there- 
fore, become  his  duties  he  may  pray  that  they 
may  not  be  perilous  to  him.  But  if  they  should 
nevertheless  prove  to  be  so,  his  prayer  in  reserve 
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is,  "Deliver  us  from  the  evil,"  the  evil,  the  wrong, 
the  sin,  that  is  incident  and  peculiar  to  that  temp- 
tation. Sometimes  young  Christians  are  thrown, 
apparently  in  spite  of  themselves,  among  evil  com- 
panions who  may  be  naturally  more  influential 
than  themselves.  They  ought  to  pray  in  advance, 
Deliver  us  from  the  evil  incident  to  such  com- 
panionship. .  Every  Christian,  indeed,  whether  in 
his  capacity  as  citizen,  man  of  business,  member 
of  a  family,  or  what  not,  is  continually  exposed 
to  temptations  more  or  less  severe,  and  which  are 
inevitable  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 
To  pray  continually  in  advance  to  be  kept  from 
the  moral  evil  incident  thereto  is  to  be  continually 
forearmed. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  providences,  such 
as  sickness,  deaths,  severe  pestilences  or  drouth 
upon  the  country,  etc.  We  may  submissively  pray 
God  to  lead  us  not  into  these  trials ;  and  yet  it 

may  be  his  will  that  they  come  upon  us.    How 

well  it  is,  then,  that  we  should  pray  in  advance, 

and  evermore,  to  be  delivered  from  the  moral 

evil,  such  as  repining  and  distrust  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  SO  peculiar  to  such  temptations.  It 
is  easy  to  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  God  is 
good  so  long  as  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  that  he 
is  good  to  us ;  but  when  he  is  not  good  to  us, 
according  to  our  idea  of  goodness,  how  ^§j^4t-  is 
to  lose  both  the  joy  and  the  convictiotf^  There 
are  times,  perhaps,  in  every  Christian's  life  when 
he  cannot  easily  find  it  on  his  tongufe  to  say,  "The 
lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places."  It 
has  always  been  the  will  of  God  that  the  great 
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majority  of  Christians  should  know  by  hard  ex- 
perience the  trials  peculiar  to  poverty.  They  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  these  temptations  perhaps 
all  of  their  lives,  and  they  constantly  need  to 
pray,  Deliver  us  from  the  moral  evils  which  do 
so  thickly  beset  this  physical  condition.  And  if 
in  the  course  of  his  providence  some  disciples 
have  riches,  whether  'by  inheritance  or  by  per- 
sonal industry  and  wisdom,  what  a  great  cloud 
of  liabilities  to  sin  does  encompass  them,  and  how 
they  also  do  need  to  pray,  "Guard  us  against  these 
evils."  He  who  is  kept  unstained  and  unscathed 
by  the  moral  evil  incident  to  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment and  lot  in  life  is,  in  virtue  of  that  fact, 
kept  also  from  the  Evil  One.  He  alone  who  is 
kept  from  the  power  of  sin  is  also  kept  from 
the  power  of  Satan. 
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"For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  forever.    Attien."    Whether  these  words  j 

were  a  part  of  the  grayer  as  originally  uttered 
by  Jesas,  or  not,  th^  are  a  fitting  close  and 
they  express  a  great  trtitii^^^^e  ought  to  recog- 
nize it.  They  take  us  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Prayer,  and  make  us  think  again,  riot  of  our- 
selves, but  of  him  to  whom  we  have  been  pray- 
ing. He  is  the  Father  to  whom  belongs  all 
authority  and  all  power,  and  who  is  all-glorious. 
And  in  this  fact  lies  the  ground  of  our  encour- 
agement to  pray  to  him.  But  more  than  this : 
The  words  remind  us  of  the  expression  occurring 
so  often  in  the  Psalms,  "thy  name's  sake:"  He 
leadeth  me  into  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name's  sake;  For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Lxjrd,  par- 
don mine  iniquity;  Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for 
thy  name's  sake.  I  may  be  impelled  by  my  own 
sake,  that  is,  by  my  love  for  him,  my  trust  in 
him,  or  by  the  urgent  sense  of  my  need  of  help 
from  him,  to  pray  to  God ;  but  the  deep  impelling 
reason  why  he  answers  me  is — himself.  No  mat- 
ter what  I  might  be  or  what  I  might  do,  or  how 
urgent  might  be  my  necessities,  or  perfect  my 
trust  in  him,  if  he  were  not  such  a  God  as  he  is, 
I  could  have  no  degree  of  repose  in  him.  Trust, 
indeed,  would  be  impossible,  for  it  would  be  with- 
out foundation. 


'iMi7ii,^&JaiJtaiiilisidii^&^^d}iiiiS:^^Mi-'. 
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6ut  this  doxology  to  the  Prayer  may  also  be 
regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  identifying  God  with 
whatever  gift  we  ask  him  to  bestow  upon  us. 
The  disciple  is  never  supposed  to  separate  the 
gift  from  the  Giver.  He  is  not  supposed  to  want 
anything  or  to  ask  for  anything  regardlessly  of 
God  who  gives  it.  What  he  seeks,  he  seeks  only 
on  condition  that  he  tnay  have  God  himself  in 
and  with  his  gift.  God's  "favors"  are  not  God's 
"favor;"  and  sad  is  it  for  those  who  enjoy  so 
abundantly  the  former  and  yet  have  not  the  latter. 
His  "favors"  are  not  even  an  expression  of  his 
"favor"  unless  in  having  them  we  also  have  him ; 
or,  unless  they  are  received  in  loving  and  loyal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever.  This 
makes  us  his  and  him  ours. 


,^iiijs^S^^S^^ 


